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PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



OCTOBER MEETING, 1911^ 

THE stated meeting was held on Wednesday, the nth 
instant, at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President in the 
chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; 
and the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library 
since the June meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift of a photograph of 
Rev. Joseph Jackson, minister of the First Parish in Brook- 
line from 1760 to 1796, from a portrait by Copley, given by 
his great-granddaughter Miss Elizabeth Bowen Brown; also 
the purchase by the Society of eighty bronze medals — in- 
cluding the presidential series — from the United States mint. 
He called attention to an old chair, given by Mr. Hathorne 
of Salem, in July, 1793, which had recently been repaired. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of letters 
from Richard H. Dana, accepting his election as a Resident 
Member, and from William Milligan Sloane as a Correspond- 
ing Member. 

The Editor reported the gifts, by Alexander P. Browne, of 
a number of manuscript sermons of Samuel Wigglesworth, 
physician and preacher at Maiden, Massachusetts; by Miss 
Lucia A. Dow, of Milton, through Mr. Shaw, of an original 
deed of pew number 48, in Kings Chapel, in the name of 
Dorothy Wharton; by Mr. Wendell, of two manuscripts, one 
being a brief journal of a journey from Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, to Piggwacket, and a curious watermark, intended to 
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represent the seal of Massachusetts; by Ellis B. Usher, of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, of a typewritten copy of the recol- 
lections of Samuel Dwight Partridge (1806-1893), who came 
from Hatfield, Massachusetts, and died in Milwaukee. 

George Foot Moore, of Cambridge, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society. 

The President then said: 

When, on the second Thursday of June, the Society held 
its last meeting prior to the usual summer adjournment, there 
were 98 names upon its Resident roll. One name was added 
to the list at that meeting and during the intervening months 
two deaths have occurred. 

Samuel Lothrop Thorndike, elected a Resident Member at 
the December meeting of 1901, died at his summer home in 
Weston on June 18, ten days after the meeting referred to, at 
which he was present. 

Although elected only ten years ago, at the time of his 
death Mr. Thorndike stood fiftieth on the roll of membership. 
Born at Beverly in December, 1829, at the time of his election 
he was approaching the close of his seventy-second year. 
Naturally, therefore, becoming a member so late in life, his 
activities in connection with the Society were limited. Never- 
theless, made a member of the Council at the annual meeting of 
1903, he served upon it two years. Subsequently a member 
of the House Committee, he acted as such for a further term 
of two years. In 1906 he was appointed auditor of the Treas- 
urer's accounts. During the first four years of his member- 
ship, and up to December , 1905, he was present at nearly every 
one of our meetings; but of the remaining fifty-four meetings 
held before his death he attended only nine. A steadily in- 
creasing impairment of hearing in a measure precluded him. 
In 1902 he paid a tribute to his classmate and life-long friend, 
James B. Thayer, when the death of the latter was announced; 
and he was appointed to prepare memoirs both of him and 
of the late John Fiske. Neither of these has been filed, nor, 
so far as is known, was the preparation of either begun. 
They have now been elsewhere assigned. 

A graduate of the Harvard class of 1852, Mr. Thorndike 
had outlived his immediate associates in the Society, and there 
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is no one here who can speak of him with close personal knowl- 
edge. I shall, therefore, not call for the tribute, or characteri- 
zation, usual on these occasions. Graduated in the very year 
in which the class of which I was a member entered Harvard, 
I had no acquaintance whatever, even by reputation, with 
Mr. Thorndike as a student. I recall him, however, dis- 
tinctly during the years which succeeded graduation. In 
accordance with a practice then already not unusual, Mr. 
Thorndike emphasized graduation by foreign travel. In fact 
he did not even wait for his commencement-day, but in the 
January preceding started in company with his intimate col- 
lege friend and classmate, W. Sturgis Hooper, on a sailing-ship 
round-the-world voyage. Returning from this experience, one 
hardly practicable now, he entered the Harvard Law School, 
and settled down to a study of the profession. Finally, he 
was a student in the office of Sidney Bartlett. Subsequently 
devoting himself to his calling, although his and my relations 
were always friendly and such as are apt to be maintained 
between men who were, practically, in college at the same 
period, — that is, in our case, during the administration of 
President Walker, — I came but little in contact with him; 
less, indeed, than I would have wished. 

Mr. Thorndike was a man of a very distinct personality, 
and an engaging personality. He was essentially what Dr. 
Johnson defined as a " clubable " man, — that is, his well- 
developed natural social instincts were allowed free play. 
Entertaining and companionable, he had engaging manners, 
with a keen sense of humor. So, naturally, during college 
life, he was a deputy marshal of the PorceUian Club. Though a 
member of the bar, he was not what is known as an active 
practitioner or jury advocate. In fact, like so many others 
who take it up, though the law was his calling, to the law Mr. 
Thorndike had no particular call. He was far from being 
what is commonly known as a "hustler for business." Re- 
fined by nature, his aptitude was for music; and there is 
little in common between the jury-box and the orchestra. I 
am told that Mr. Thorndike did, in his earlier professional 
days, appear as of counsel in cases before the full bench, both 
in Massachusetts and at Washington; but I doubt if he ever 
presented a cause to a jury, nor could I possibly imagine him 
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browbeating a recalcitrant witness or bullying an opposing 
counsel of aggressive manners. He was a man of too fine a 
fibre for that sort of work; he could not have so coarsened his 
being. While, therefore, the law was his profession and a 
source of income to him, music was his calling and delight. 
Doubtless he felt far more at home and in his element while 
listening to an orchestra than when arguing in a court, even 
one of probate. The result naturally to be looked for under 
such conditions in due time followed. He devoted himself 
more and more to the promotion of music; and, incidentally 
as it were, was occupied with the management of properties. 
Trusteeship became the substance of his office life. On the 
other hand, deeply interested in societies like the Handel and 
Haydn, which by a natural educational process led up to the 
system of Symphony Concerts so identified with the later 
Boston musical development, he was, I am told, a frequent 
contributor to Dwight's Journal of Music, standing very close 
to its founder and editor. Never concerning himself to any 
marked degree in either politics or productive literature, he 
yet had a natural taste for historical topics local in character; 
and, though this trait never assumed any considerable or even 
definite shape, it was to it his election to our Society was due. 
An attractive personality, instinctively a gentleman in feel- 
ing as well as in bearing, Mr. Thorndike will be borne in fresh 
recollection by the few yet left who were fortunate enough to 
be his associates through a long and useful, though in no way 
eventful, life. A memoir of him, prepared by a member of 
his family, is herewith submitted and will find its regular place 
in our Proceedings. 

Gamaliel Bradford, third of the name on our roll of mem- 
bership, died as the result of a trolley-car accident, at Wellesley, 
on the 20th of August last. At the time of his death his name 
stood ninth in order of seniority, he having been elected a 
Resident Member at the April meeting of 1878. One of five of 
the Harvard class of 1849 members of the Society, at the time 
of his death Mr. Bradford was in his eighty-first year, Mr. 
Codman and Mr. Lothrop of the five surviving him. As I have 
said, he was the third of the name borne on our roll; the 
first Gamaliel Bradford, having been elected in 1797, died in 
March, 1824; the second, elected at the April meeting, 1825, 
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died in 1839. An interval of nearly forty years, therefore, 
elapsed between the death of the second Gamaliel and the 
election of the third. Graduating three years before Mr. 
Thorndike, I shall presently call upon his life-long friend, Mr. 
Codman, for a characterization. The preparation of a memoir 
will be assigned later. 

So far as this Society is concerned, Mr. Bradford was until 
very recent years, when a growing deafness interfered with 
his participation, a constant attendant at our meetings. A 
man of marked individuality, he was also, as the printed re- 
ports of our Proceedings bear witness, an active and interested 
member. Never of the Council, he frequently participated in 
our discussions, and always with earnestness, speaking usually 
on subjects connected with government. In regard to those 
he held pronounced views; and with those views all acquainted 
with him could hardly fail to be familiar. A very insistent 
reformer, he is mentioned as having been present at no less 
than 144 of our meetings, the last being that of February, 
1910. 

Mr. Codman on being called upon, gave the following tribute: 

As Gamaliel Bradford's classmate of the class of 1849 a t 
Harvard College, and always his friend, I am glad to have the 
opportunity of saying a few words. 

Others can tell better than myself something of the details 
of his activity and success in business, of which I know nothing 
except by report, though I am convinced, from my knowledge 
of the temperament and character of the man, that his ability, 
energy and industry would be quite as manifest, and perhaps 
more effective, in what is called business than in public affairs. 

The problems of politics, even when their unravelling is 
undertaken by master minds, are, I think, much more difficult 
of solution than those of mere money-getting can ever be. 
Bradford, though he never held an office, was both a thinker 
and an actor in public affairs. No one, however, was less of a 
"politician," in the somewhat discreditable sense in which the 
word is now used. He was an independent thinker upon 
public affairs, and his ardent temperament never permitted 
him to refrain from the expression of his opinions. He was 
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quite unable merely to hold convictions and not to avow them. 
His voice was always ready to be heard; and his pen was 
always ready to register and set forth his opinions with ability, 
energy and fearlessness. He was an "independent " in the best 
sense of the word. Neither abuse nor ridicule had the power 
to move him in the open and persistent avowal of his opinions. 

I recall him in his college days as a faithful student who 
graduated with high rank in his class — and it would have 
been yet higher, I believe, if he had not then, as always, given 
much of his time and thought to subjects which were no part 
of a college " curriculum," sixty years ago. There was a fine 
element of chivalry in his character. He was always ready to 
lead or to follow a " forlorn hope " in politics, however desperate 
might be the chances of success. This was never more marked 
than when, in 1896, he presented himself as an independent 
candidate for Governor of Massachusetts, with absolutely no 
apparent support; and this he did, as I know, not because he 
saw any prospect of being elected, but because he thought 
that his candidacy might incline his fellow-citizens at least to 
read and consider the independent views that he earnestly 
held in relation to certain methods of State government which 
he thought harmful and unsound. That he received some 
three thousand votes at the election, and this with no "ma- 
chine" to help him, with no campaign managers or public 
meetings, and with no support in the press, would seem to 
indicate that he was not so Quixotic as even some of his 
friends thought him. 

Bradford was a lineal descendant of Governor Bradford of 
the old Plymouth Colony. He must have been proud of such 
an ancestry, but he was absolutely free from any conceit on 
that account. With all his energy and positiveness there was 
never a touch of arrogance or bitterness in his speech or his 
writings, in public or in private life. He was eighty years old 
when he met the unhappy accident that cost him his life. I 
believe that his moral and intellectual force had not been 
diminished by old age. He did not live long enough to see his 
views prevail. The unpopular causes of " Anti-Imperialism " 
and of reform in the machinery of government may have made 
some advance, though their success may still seem far away. 

In this Bradford has met the fate of many honest and 
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earnest reformers, who have not lived to see the success of 
ideas for which they strenuously contended and for which 
they were ready to make all needed sacrifices. 

It was a striking peculiarity of Bradford's character that 
he never seemed desirous of becoming a rich man. The re- 
markable ability that he manifested when he was in business 
soon gave him what he considered a competency, and more 
than that he never seemed to desire. When that competency 
was acquired, he gave up business and money making, and 
devoted himself to the more congenial work of studying and 
expressing the great principles of sound finance and of clean 
and honest politics as he understood them, and this not 
merely for the gratification of his intellectual tendencies, but 
also, and chiefly, for what he believed to be for the welfare of 
his fellow-citizens. '~ 

It was eminently fitting that he should be a member of this 
Society. His name was historical, his integrity was absolute, 
and his speech was always strong and courteous and sincere. 
His name and memory well deserve a conspicuous place upon 
our records. 

Professor Channing gave a summary account of the Ameri- 
can customs revenue and expenditures, 1767-1777, based upon 
a statement prepared by Charles Steuart, cashier in the service, 
for the Treasury officials in England. This statement will be 
used in a volume of the Society's Collections on the subject of 
the customs administration in the British colonies in America. 

The President read the following paper: 

Whenever this Society is about to meet after what may be 
termed the summer's intermission I have almost regularly, 
since I have occupied this chair, found myself instinctively 
looking back over the months which have elapsed, and en- 
deavoring to make up my mind whether, during those months, 
anything has anywhere occurred of what may be termed true 
historical importance, — that is, some event, either in this 
country or abroad, which will stand clearly out in the per- 
spective of history. For, as Carlyle made Teufelsdrockh 
observe, in those months he who observingly looked might 
see "a living link in that Tissue of History, which inweaves 
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all Being: watch well, or it will be past thee, and seen no 
more." 

As a rule, I have not deemed the results of the earlier of 
these intermission retrospections worthy of a place in our 
Proceedings. Nor, perhaps, should I now, but for the fact 
that, this meeting being held on a day of the week unusual 
with us, it occurred to me that matter suitable for the occasion 
might not be forthcoming; and, in such case, it would be 
well that something should be in reserve to fill out the con- 
ventional allotment of time. I have accordingly set down 
the result of my observations so far as the events since we last 
met are concerned; and, as nothing else appears to be forth- 
coming, I will now submit that result for what it may be worth. 

I have alluded to the perspective of history. As we all 
know, that perspective produces results somewhat similar to 
those produced when an opera glass is reversed. Objects 
which at the time loom large, and occupy considerable place 
in the eye and mind, when the glass is reversed and they assume 
their proper proportions, are apt to be, if not wholly lost or 
forgotten, yet seen in distinctly different relations to things 
at large, — the general scheme of the universe. They usually, 
in fact, assume an insignificance and remoteness which at the 
passing moment would hardly have seemed probable, if in- 
deed possible. Whoever chooses to recall the excitement and 
intensity of our political experiences and presidential cam- 
paigns has a realizing consciousness of this truism. A fifty 
years' retrospect, for instance, is ordinarily a great solvent. 

Yet in the present case fifty years from the recess which we 
have just passed through would carry us back to events not 
likely to be forgotten by those at least who participated in 
them, or to be much reduced in proportion to other events by 
the further lapse of time. For it was the July of 1861 which 
witnessed the first really memorable event of our Civil War, 
after the firing on Sumter, to wit, what is known in history as 
the Battle of Bull Run, — an experience "writ large," as Milton 
would have expressed it, on our annals, — not less large than 
Braddock's defeat, a little over a century before. On the 8th 
of November, also, the day preceding our next regular meeting, 
occurred the famous Slidell-Mason incident, known as that 
of the steamer Trent, an episode which at the time produced, 
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as all now over sixty years of age cannot but recall, a frenzy of 
excitement, — a frenzy in which Americans now see little to 
take pride. As some here will remember, my father then 
represented the country at the court of St. James, and his 
diary entries and correspondence in connection with the Trent 
affair are not without historical value as well as interest. 
Should I be present at the coming November meeting, I think 
it not impossible, therefore, I may have something to say 
bearing on that event. 

Going yet further back to what might be called century- 
perspective, we get to a period when both the world in general 
and the United States in particular were on the threshold of 
events than which none history has recorded were greater. It 
was in June, 1812, — ninety-nine years ago, — that war was 
declared between the United States and Great Britain, and 
during that same month Napoleon also declared war with 
Russia. It was during this month of October of the same year 
that Napoleon, amid the smoking ruins of Moscow, was vainly 
endeavoring to devise some scheme of extrication from the 
utterly impossible position — political, military and diplo- 
matic — into which he had wantonly forced himself. 

Bearing in mind these great historic events of the half cen- 
tury gone, and of the full century back, it is curious to con- 
sider whether anything has occurred during the last four months 
which is likely to be writ equally large in history, or in moment 
at all to approach them. It is safe to say that there is nothing 
either in dramatic interest or in historic importance in the 
record of the last three months at all approaching to either 
the Bull Run episode or the events which slowly yet surely 
led up to the military and naval operations of 1812. 

Nevertheless, and this notwithstanding, I am strongly in- 
clined to think that since we last met in June four occurrences 
of no little historical importance are to be recorded — occur- 
rences which history will not silently pass over. More signifi- 
cant, perhaps, than dramatic, they yet are suggestive, — 
milestones, in their way. 

The first of these, almost revolutionary in its character, 
was the act of Parliament, passed, as it were under protest, 
on the 10th of last August, which practically converted the 
government of Great Britain from the bi-cameral constitu- 
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tional system to the single chamber system. Abolished in the 
time of the Commonwealth, the House of Lords again came 
into life at the Restoration, in 1660; and, for over two centuries 
and a half, Great Britain has been representative of what may 
perhaps best be described as an oligarcho-democratic parlia- 
mentary system. It ceased to be so since this Society last met, 
when the Lords passed, perforce, under the Caudine Forks. 
Hereafter the Commons represent the legislative power of 
Great Britain, practically unchecked. What the result of this 
momentous act will be it is useless now even to attempt to 
forecast. To say that the English are a peculiar people is a 
commonplace; very set in their processes, never taking counsel 
from outside, they stumble along in their unintelligent, though 
by no means incoherent way; and yet, through the exercise of 
an innate common-sense, they achieve political results far better 
than those apt to be elsewhere achieved by communities which 
pride themselves upon their greater quickness of apprehension, 
and more scientific methods guided by a logical turn of 
thought. Not improbably it will prove so in the present case. 
Were an organic problem of such manifest importance to pre- 
sent itself here, we in America would, with our system of 
written constitutions, be compelled to a recourse to the Con- 
vention. It is true we did not do so between the years 1865 
and 1870; that, however, was emphatically a revolutionary 
period. Nothing was then approached in a spirit of calmness; 
all rules, and most restraints, were set aside. The result was 
that we did indeed wallow and flounder through after a 
fashion, but the process was one upon which I think it safe 
to say the American people, as a whole, do not look back 
with complacency, and one which the future historian will 
scarcely fail to visit with severest censure. 

Dealing, however, with the ordinary course of affairs and 
slow working of influences, as the people of Great Britain have 
recently been called on to do, we in America would almost 
unquestionably consider the regular legislative procedure un- 
equal to the occasion; and so, manifestly, it was in Great 
Britain. The reorganization of the House of Lords, if the 
bi-cameral system was to be preserved at all, should have 
been approached as nearly as possible 1 in a non-partisan spirit. 
The crisis has been met in a way wholly different. The real 
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question immediately at issue, as every one both here and 
there realizes, has been, not the reform of the House of 
Lords, but to remove an obstacle in the way of Irish Home 
Rule. And so it has been openly proclaimed that the re- 
habilitation of the House of Lords on a basis more in con- 
formity with twentieth-century conditions must wait until 
after the Irish question is disposed of; and the Irish question 
could not be disposed of until the House of Lords, an obstacle 
in its path, was overcome or removed. Hence, from our point 
of view, the order of proper procedure was reversed. A con- 
stitutional revolution has been prematurely worked in order that 
a vexatious political question may be disposed of out of hand. 

It remains to be seen what will follow. Will the second 
chamber be re-established on a footing of equality with the 
dominating and popular chamber, or will it gradually fall into 
contempt, and finally be done away with as an archaic insti- 
tution become quite useless? One of the most vigorous and 
incisive historical disquisitions Hallam ever wrote — a model 
in its way — is that contained in Chapter XIV of his Con- 
stitutional History, entitled " The Reign of James II." Writ- 
ing con amore, and as an English Whig of the school now 
extinct, Hallam at the close of this chapter calls attention to 
the fact that the system established in 1688 was in its " pre- 
dominating character aristocratical." Prior to that time, 
what is known in English constitutional history as Preroga- 
tive was the ruling factor. The decisive change was wrought 
in the Convention of 1688, when what Hallam describes in 
sufficient detail as the " aristocratical " element became domi- 
nant. The system then devised has endured, with evident 
signs, especially of late, of laboring and growing instability, 
from 1688 to 191 1. The change was worked in August. 
The " aristocratical " element then finally and formally gave 
way to what is unmistakably the democratic element. Great 
Britain entered upon a new phase of constitutional existence. 
A revolution occurred. Whatever is to ensue in the more 
or less remote future, it would now be useless to philosophize 
over; one thing is certain, — the critical period occurred, and 
was met, in August. This event assuredly will go into his- 
tory as, to say the least, very memorable. It is an appreciable 
thread in Teufelsdrockh's "Tissue of History." 
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The next incident which I am disposed to consider History 
will pause upon as memorable, is the course recently pursued 
by the Dominion of Canada in rejecting the Reciprocity arrange- 
ment, so called to distinguish it from a treaty, effected by 
President Taft; and by him forced through the United States 
Senate in a fashion indisputably masterful. This arrange- 
ment was not finally acted on by the Senate until the close 
of the month of August. The necessary corresponding action 
was taken adversely by the Dominion of Canada in Sep- 
tember. President Taft referred in anticipation to the 
action of Canada as a "parting of the ways." In other 
words, the time had arrived when the Dominion was to 
indicate its preference to closer trade relations with its 
neighbor, the United States, rather than to the preferential 
imperial system advocated by Mr. Chamberlain and the so- 
called "tariff reformers" in Great Britain. Not professing 
to any particular information concerning the grounds upon 
which the electorate of the Dominion acted in so emphati- 
cally rejecting this advance on our part, I am yet inclined to 
believe that what was done was not actuated by a feeling 
of preference to Great Britain, or loyalty to the Empire. I 
have neither seen nor heard of anything which would lead me 
personally to suppose that the ties connecting the Dominion 
of Canada with Great Britain are now really close and strong, 
either commercially or as a matter of sentiment. On the con- 
trary, whatever I have seen or heard of late years — and I 
have both seen and heard something — has led me to believe 
that what might be called the loyalty of the Dominion to 
Great Britain is a negligible quantity. In fact, in large portions 
of the Dominion, whether east or west, it can hardly be said 
to exist. Especially have I been struck with this fact when 
brought in contact with representative men of the Eastern 
Provinces. They have, indeed, spoken of Great Britain and 
of their connection with the Empire in terms not indicative 
of what is usually considered either loyalty or patriotism. 
The connecting bond was the reverse of binding. My own 
impression is, therefore, that the electorate decision of Septem- 
ber last was in the nature of a declaration of independence. 
The spirit of nationality has of late waxed strong in the Do- 
minion; and, looking confidently forward to freeing itself 
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of its dependence on the mother country in everything but 
name — reducing it, as Great Britain has reduced royalty, to 
a state pageant — Canada did not regard with enthusiasm 
the suggestion that it should establish closer relations with 
the United States. In other words, the spirit of nationality 
asserted itself; and immediate commercial advantages were 
rejected because of an apprehension that in some way they 
would lead, by force of what might be known as economi- 
cal gravitation, to a new and different dependency. If such 
was indeed the fact, there can be little doubt that the Canadian 
electoral action of September 21 foreshadowed the not remote 
introduction on our continent of an independent nationality. 
If this should prove to be the case, it is an event which the 
future historian of affairs is not likely to ignore. It is another 
very visible thread in "that Tissue of History." 

Next to these events in importance, but still of very con- 
siderable moment historically, has been the prevailing unrest 
— social, economic, political — manifest both in Europe and 
in this country. The contest, known as that between Organ- 
ized Labor and Concentrated Capital, last month reached a 
critical stage in Great Britain. The Government was forced 
to interfere, and the soldiery were called upon. Echoes of 
what there happened may now be heard in this country as 
well as in Spain and France. While temporarily the exigency 
was in Great Britain met after a fashion, yet it was none the 
less most suggestive as to the future both there and here. It 
was last month demonstrated that the present situation, both 
social and industrial, is one of unstable equilibrium. The 
individualism of the nineteenth century was giving way to 
the collectivism of the twentieth. The existing status cannot 
last long. Labor is plainly perfecting its organization, and a 
conflict is impending. What shape this will take, or what the 
outcome will be, it would be useless to attempt now to fore- 
cast. One thing only is clear, — the events of September 
were of a character most suggestive of something not remotely 
impending. It, again, is a thread in "that Tissue of History." 

Finally, one other episode of our intermission period, the 
full significance of which is yet to be developed. I refer to 
what is known as the Morocco incident in European politics. 
Manifestly we have not seen the end of that. A truce only 
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has been established. The underlying situation failed to 
develop itself. As I read it, — probably mistakenly, — the 
conditions have much future significance. What occurred 
indicated a most noticeable change imperceptibly worked dur- 
ing the last thirty years, in what may best be termed the 
solidarity of nations. In other words, internal, unseen influ- 
ences, financial and economical, asserted themselves, which 
practically imposed a policy where in previous stages of world 
history recourse would have been had to individual action of 
a national but wholly different character. 

In the Morocco incident, the attitude of Germany was 
at the outset, to say the least, menacing. Under conditions 
formerly existing, the way in which this attitude was met by 
France could hardly have failed to lead to hostilities. It did 
fail, however, and the course pursued by Germany in, so to 
speak, modifying its demands, if not desisting from them, is 
to be accounted for. So far as is now apparent, this "back- 
down," for such it was, was the result solely of financial pres- 
sure brought to bear from Paris and London, acting in com- 
bination. Had Prussia, or Germany, persisted in the line of 
policy clearly foreshadowed, such action would have been met 
by a financial and commercial crisis, the point of concentration 
of which would have been Berlin, as would have resulted in 
something closely resembling national bankruptcy, with the 
accompanying industrial unrest. In other words, a financial 
panic and labor disturbance would haveljeen precipitated, 
the possibility even of which caused the imperial government 
first to hesitate and then stop, accepting the situation practi- 
cally forced upon it. Looked at from our point of view, the 
question next suggests itself, what does this signify generally 
so far as the future is concerned? Has the world, by a closer 
interlacing and combination of interests, — financial, com- 
mercial, industrial, and economical, — entered upon a new 
phase of development, in which wars of the old description 
must cease? Here, manifestly, is a problem of first-class 
historical importance, presented since our June meeting. 
While to-day it would seem not improbable that, under former 
conditions, a struggle of the old-fashioned description was con- 
templated, a continental power of the very first class, when it 
came face to face with what hostilities now necessarily would 
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and possibly might involve, found itself under heavy bonds 
not to break the peace. To express it in a different way, in 
the forty years which have elapsed since the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870, commercial relations have so expanded, financial 
conditions have, so to speak, so internationalized themselves, 
and economical and industrial threads have become so inter- 
woven in the tissue, that it is questionable whether, in spite 
of manifest naval and military preparations, a war of the 
character of those so frequently and even lightly entered upon 
in the nineteenth century, yet more in the eighteenth, is longer 
probable. Its possible and remote consequences are too con- 
siderable. Local struggles and hostilities of a minor character 
must, of course, be anticipated in the future, as in the past; 
but is it not fairly open to question whether anything even 
remotely approaching the Napoleonic period is longer to be 
apprehended? It has thus become a question of the budget 
and of industrial order. Viewed in this light, the Morocco 
incident was unquestionably significant. Of exactly what it 
may have been significant it would be useless at this time 
here to discuss or to attempt to forecast. But that it was in 
the nature of another most noticeable thread in the tissue, 
there seems room hardly for doubt. 

Looked at from these points of view, it would seem not 
impossible that the period of a brief three months elapsed 
since we last met, including as it did (1) a Parliamentary 
revolution in Great Britain, (2) the birth of a new nationality 
on the American continent, (3) an industrial unrest of world- 
wide importance, which fell narrowly short of a crisis, and 
finally, (4) an international episode indicative of underlying 
forces the presence and importance of which were certainly 
not before appreciated, — it would seem, I say, not impossible 
that these, taken together, make up a combination which 
deserves the careful consideration of thoughtful men, and one 
of which history will scarcely fail to make note. 

In any event, placing this review of a vacation period on 
file in our printed Proceedings, I at least furnish material for 
some future investigator, more or less curiously turning over 
the leaves of our publications, to compare a present and con- 
temporaneous estimate of the significance of passing events 
with the future's actualities. 
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In behalf of Professor Guernsey Jones, of the University of 
Nebraska, Mr. Ford presented copies of five letters found 
in the Public Records Office, London, relating to the subject 
of prisoners in the War of Independence. 

Sir William Howe to Lord Dartmouth. 

Boston, 14th December, 1775. 
Private. 

My Lord, — The Crew of the Rebel Privateer being sent to 
England Prisoners on Board the Tartar, a Measure which I have 
presumed to advise, may occasion some Inconveniencies to Gov- 
ernment, by affording an Opportunity to certain factious Persons 
and their Adherents, who never fail to calumniate and embarrass 
all public Transactions, to signalize themselves in their Support: 
But I was led to advise this Measure on a Supposition that it would 
spread great Terror among the sea-faring People in this Country, 
who, remaining ignorant of the Fate of their Brethren, will be 
impressed with an Idea of their being sent Home to suffer by the 
Hands of Justice, which the Treatment of them here could not 
effect, without exposing many to Vengeance by Retaliation: Be- 
sides I could wish a Distinction to be made between Prisoners 
taken on Shore and on the Sea, which last Mode of War will hurt 
us more effectually than any Thing they can do by Land during 
our stay at this Place. . . . 

W. Howe. 



to Lord Manscteld. 

Marble Hill, August 6th, 1776. 
Private. 

My dear Lord, — Relying on the Indulgence with which you 
have repeatedly treated me, as well as on your Regard for the 
King's Service, I beg leave to state a Point of Business to you of 
some Nicety, and to ask your Sentiments upon it, by no Means 
Ministerially, or with Intention to make any ostensible Use of 
them, but as a private Friend for my own Guidance. 

An American Vessel, called the Yankee, fitted out and armed 
for the Purpose of intercepting British Ships, lately took two West 
India Men, and sending them forward to the New-England Coast, 
proceeded on her Cruize, in the Course of which, the People (to the 
Number of 14) whom She had removed from the Capture, watch- 
ing their Opportunity turned the Captors into Prisoners, and brought 
[the ship to] the Port of London. It is now referred to me from 
the Board of Admiralty to say what shall be done with the Prison- 
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ers, who consist of Four Men calling themselves Officers, nineteen 
Privates and two Slaves. With regard to the Common Men, I 
feel little or no Difficulty in suffering them to be removed aboard 
one of His Majesty's Ships intended to proceed immediately on the 
East-India Station; there are however several obvious Objections 
to giving the same Treatment to the other Four; And it is perhaps 
a decisive one, that it would certainly expose His Majesty's com- 
missioned Officers to a cruel and disgraceful! Retaliation. The next 
Mode that presents itself is to send them back as was very wisely 
suggested and practiced with regard to the Canada prisoners who 
were brought to Pendennis Castle; But I am not singular in seeing 
a great Distinction between the two Cases. In the first Place, the 
Situation of Affairs is extremely different, and the Motives which 
then made it the Duty of Government to temporize, no longer 
exist in the same Degree, and will, it may be expected, totally cease 
in the Course of the present Campaign. In the next Place the Crime 
of these Men is very different from that of Ethan Allen and his" 
Associates, and the Tendency of leaving it unpunished is infinitely 
more interesting and extensive. The Rebels engaged in a Land 
Service, in which there is no Plunder to be gained, nor any better 
Return than Sixpence a Day for all the Hardships and Hazards 
which they undergo, will, whenever the Interval comes for cool 
Reflection, find sufficient Discouragement in the mere Circum- 
stances of their Situation: But the Reasoning of Rebels who turn 
to Piracy is very different; They expose themselves to little or no 
personal Danger in the Attack of unarm'd Vessels, and if they make 
one valuable Capture, they acquire, according to their Ideas, im- 
mense Fortunes; If, added to this, they find that when accidentally 
or otherwise taken Prisoners they are to be dismiss'd without Punish- 
ment, they will then have the compleat and irresistible Temptation 
of great probable Gain without any possible Risk. These Considera- 
tions are too obvious to escape our Merchants who are, at the 
Moment, particularly interested in the Subject; And the illegal 
Act which in the Case of Allen had the tacit Approbation of the 
Kingdom would, I apprehend, be very differently considered, if 
extended to the Four Men abovementioned; It might in this Case 
be thought a dangerous Relaxation of Government and excite much 
Clamour. I shall be anxious to know your Lordship's Opinion; 
I do not suppose that there can be much Difficulty in keeping the 
Men aboard a Guardship for the present, or even that if any fac- 
tious Man should force Us to commit them, that the Trial can be 
forced on in the Admiralty Courts before the Issue of the present 
Contest is in Effect brought about. 
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The whole of what I mean to submit to your Lordship may be 
reduced to the three following Heads: 

i. Whether to give up all Idea of commencing a legal Prosecu- 
tion against these Men for their Crime. 

2. Whether to keep them in a Guardship 'till the Turn of the 
Campaign is more decided. 

3. Whether to commit them at once for the Piracy. 
[Indorsed] Draft to Lord Mansfield August 6th, 1776. Private. 

Lord Mansfield to . 



Guildford, 8 August, 1776. 

My dear Lord, — I had the honour of your Lordships letter 
upon the Road, and sit down to write the instant of my arrival. It 
gives me great pleasure that you do me the Justice to believe there 
is no assistance in my Power which I would not readily give from 
personal Friendship to your Lordship, independant of the great 
Interest I take in everything which materially concerns the King, 
or the welfare of his Government. The Subject of your letter is 
important, and in every light attended with difficulty. If the four 
would make an application in writing praying leave to enter aboard 
one of his Majesty's Ships bound for the East Indies, that might 
be the best Expedient, but this I suppose they will not do, and may 
look upon being common Sailors as a degradation worse than the 
worst they have to fear. Their Crime abstractedly, and upon the 
face of it, is Piracy, and it is better so to treat it, tho' under all the 
collateral Circumstances I take them to be guilty of High Treason 
in levying War. It seems most clear that they ought not to be set 
at liberty. I am not able to answer the many objections to sending 
them back; there is no Analogy between the Reason and Circum- 
stances which wisely prevailed in the Case of Allen, etc. and the 
present. There cannot be an Admiralty Session, in the ordinary 
Course, till about January next. If you commit them to Newgate 
for Piracy, it is possible to throw, upon this Step, the Colour of a 
Tryal and Execution, and there will not be wanting here and there 
Exhortations to retalliate, and the whole Blame cast upon what 
they will call the first Determination here. But if it. be clear that 
they should not be dismissed, or sent back; tho' perhaps these 
Men may never, among so many greater Delinquents, be thought 
the Objects of Execution or even Tryal, the only Deliberation is, 
how to keep them. If they were Prisoners of War, the King might 
keep them where He pleased, consequently aboard a Guardship, 
no Habeas Corpus could deliver them. It is tenderness to avoid 
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treating them as Rebells or Pirates, and in sound Policy prudent 
to suspend any ostensive Act either way. If these four are so wick- 
edly advised as to claim to be considered as Subjects, and apply 
for a Habeas Corpus, it is their own doing. They force a regular 
Commitment for their Crime, upon the returns to the Writ, if they 
are not committed before. Opposition should be made to their 
Discharge, on the part of the Attorney General, upon Informations 
of their Crime properly sworn, as a Ground for their Committment.. 
All that follows will be their own Act and imputable to themselves. 
During the last Rebellion and after the entire Suppression of it, 
many french Officers were in Gaol as Rebells, being either born in 
the Kings Dominions, or if born abroad the Sons of British Sub- 
jects. They were tryed and condemned but none of them executed; 
they were all sent back. 

I do not collect from your Lordship's letter, that there will be 
any difficulty or Inconvenience to keep the four aboard a Guard- 
ship, and therefore it seems most advisable for your Lordship to 
direct the four to be kept aboard till further order, always being 
prepared, in case of a Habeas Corpus; but this is the Confidential 
Conversation of a private friend. Your most aff and faithful hon. 
Servt. 

Mansfield. 

Franklin to Hodgson. 1 

Passy, Nov. 19. 1781. 

Sir, — I duly received your several Favours of Sept. 4, & 18, and 
Oct. 30. which sundry Circumstances prevented my answering 
regularly; but I took care to order the Needful into your hands 
by a Credit of £400,, 15,, o„ Sterling, which I suppose you have 
receiv'd. 

Mr Witherspoon 2 has been with me, and has repaid the 20 Guineas 
you advanc'd to him. I give you a great deal of Trouble; and 
at present I can only thank you, and that never sufficiently. Cur- 
son ahd Gouverneur 3 have by a Letter to me acknowledged 
your kind Care in finding them out and making them the Offer of 
Money. They had not then Occasion: But still if they should 
have Occasion for it hereafter, I request you would furnish them, 
not for their Subsistance only, but for any other importance Use 
in defending themselves and obtaining their Liberty. I inclose a 
Letter for them. 

1 William Hodgson, merchant, of Coleman Street, London. 

2 Dr. John Witherspoon, Jr. 

5 Samuel Curson, and Isaac Gouverneur, Jr., merchants of St. Eustatia. 
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The Affair of exchanging Captain Manley against Major [William] 
Cowley, perplex'd me a little. I spoke to the Minister about it, 
and tho' Cowley was not a Prisoner to the Americans he made no 
Objection on that Account: but I did not press the Affair, because 
I have found that particular Exchanges by Favour, before their 
Turns tho' they oblige particular Persons, are grievous to all the 
rest, who are offended with such Partiality, and think them- 
selves slighted and injur'd by such Preference. I honour Capt. 
Manley and should be glad to serve him, and indeed all the rest. 
Perhaps you can get him sent over among the fifty-three you 
mention. If this is done by your Management it will not 
be so offensive as if by mine. Cowley has his Parole. I will 
get up and return the Engagement entred into by the People 
taken in the Snake Sloop, or send a Discharge from it, as soon 
as they arrive. 

Our late Success in Virginia gives us the Disposition of a great 
many Prisoners; and as it may occasion Men to be more wanted 
there in your Service, I would make a Proposal thro' you to the 
Commissioners, which is, that if they will send me over hither all 
the American Prisoners they possess, I will give an Acknowledge- 
ment of receiving them, and engage that an equal Number of Eng- 
lish shall be delivered for them in America, Soldiers or Sailors or 
both; for the Men you have are mix'd, a part of them only being 
Sailors, our Privateers having many Land-men. Or if it should 
be apprehended that our People deliver'd here may be us'd in 
Europe against you, and that should be thought more inconvenient, 
then I would propose that they should be sent home in your Ships 
and exchanged there by your Admirals or Generals. Some Cir- 
cumstances of Kindness to them at their Departure from England, 
showing a Change of Disposition towards us, might have a good 
Effect on the Minds of their Countrymen, and tend to promote the 
good Work of Peace. Please to let me know your Sentiments on 
these Propositions; and the Sentiments of the Board if they think 
fit to give them. 

I know there has been, as you observe, a great many Prisoners 
releas'd from Spain, but I have never been able to obtain any Ac- 
count of them. If the Commissioners have such Account, I am 
persuaded they will credit us with them. There are I believe a 
few English Prisoners still in France that were taken by American 
Privateers, but I have no Account of them from the Ports. I sup- 
pose they are sent over from time to time in the Cartels. There 
were seventeen left at l'Orient last Spring brought in by our Frigate 
the Alliance. It is long since I heard any thing of them, I imagine 
they were sent over, and that as we were in debt to the Commis- 
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sioners they have given us Credit for them and the rest. I shall 
be glad to know how the Account stands at present. 

I wrote to you sometime since requesting that the Prisoners may 
be allow'd 15 per Week from the Middle of November to the Middle 
of March. I have reed, a Letter from sundry Americans in Deal 
Prison, viz Robert Smallpeece jun r . Allen Ord, Ephraim Wales, John 
Parker, Caleb Miller, Jesse Breed, Edward Hopper, and Amos 
Easterbrooks: Permit me to recommend these Men also to your 
kind Care and to the same Allowance. Does not the Rev. Mr. 
Denward live at Deal? Perhaps he would be your Administrator. 

I mentioned above, that partial Favour shown to Particulars 
would be better from another than from me. There are some 
whom I would wish to favour if I durst, as their Circumstances or 
Merit seem to claim it: but I cannot well do for one however he 
may merit it, what I should be under a Necessity of refusing to 
many, from want of Cash as well as of Orders. I would therefore 
request of the good and charitable Friends at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, who take the Pains of the Distribution, that where par- 
ticular Circumstances make it appear to them proper, they would 
sometimes favour certain Persons, in some unknown Name, con- 
cealing the Source from whence it springs. There are Captain 
Manley, Silas Talbot, and Zephaniah Hatch, who have written to 
me I cannot comply with their Demands without drawing a vast 
many others upon my back; and I have not answer'd their Letters: 
But I wish some Addition may now and then be made to their 
Allowance, tho' not as from me. 

I enclose our last Gazette, by which you will see, that Gen. Bur- 
goyne has now a Companion in Misfortune. This World is full of 
Changes, and of Chances. War in particular abounds with them. 
The present I think has done Mischief enough. When will your 
Rulers be of the same Opinion? I am with others empower'd to 
treat of Peace, and for the sake of Humanity I heartily wish it; but 
I draw near the End of Life, and hardly expect that in my time 
there will be any Use made of our Commission. With the greatest 
and most sincere Esteem, I am, Dear Sir, 

B. Franklin. 

I desire You would charge with the Postage of this and all other 
Packets and Letters that pass between us. 

Franklin to Hodgson. 

Passy, April 26, 1782. 

Dear Str, — Your two Favours of the 9th Instant came to my 
hands but a days since. I had written to you so fully by the pre- 
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ceeding Post, sending at the same time the Passports and Powers 
you had demanded, which I hope will be sufficient, that I find little 
left to answer. 

I am much pleas'd with the memorial you presented respecting 
the Prisoners, and thank you heartily for the Pains you have so 
kindly taken in that affair. 

As to the Expence of the Transports and Provisions, I would just 
remark, that a great Number of our People, made Prisoners in 
America, instead of being exchanged there, were cruelly and un- 
necessarily sent by Admiral Rodney to England in Irons, and pack'd 
together in the unwholesome Holds of the Ships, which kill'd many. 
The Provisions for these taken in these Seas, should I think in 
Justice be compensated by an equal Quantity delivered in America 
to the Prisoners we shall give in Exchange to be returned in Europe. 
The Transport Vessels would perhaps go in their Ballast, as they 
will be wanted probably in America to receive the exchanged Men, 
or to remove their Garrisons; and if your Government will accept 
my first Proposition, and deliver our men to me here, I would save 
it the Expence of hiring Ships for transporting them to America, 
as I could easily find the Means of doing it in our own or French 
Ships. 

Having mentioned these Ideas, I confide the whole Transaction 
to your Judgement and Equity, and shall be satisfied with any 
Agreement you make, for I know you will do what is right and 
obtain for us every Advantage we ought to expect. Lord Shel- 
burne's intended Kindness to the Prisoners, so as to render their 
Voyage comfortable, gives me great Pleasure, not so much on 
Account of an Expence to be saved by that means, but because I 
know it will have an excellent Effect in America, by its Tendency to 
conciliate; which I think a material Point that merits the attention 
of both Sides at present: for a Peace may be made by merely agree- 
ing to cease fighting; and that may be without Reconciliation; in 
which Case the Peace will be less advantageous and of a short Dura- 
tion. Whatever Allowance his Lordship makes for the Purpose 
above-mentioned to the Prisoners in England, I suppose he will ex- 
tend also to those in Ireland. If not, I request you will desire your 
Friends at Kinsale to furnish it, and I will pay the Account upon 
Sight. Be so good as to present my best Respects and Thanks to 
his Lordship, for this Instance of his Humanity and Benevolence 
towards our poor People, and assure him I shall always retain a 
gratefull Sense of it. With great Esteem I have the honor to be, 
Dear Sir, etc. 

B. Franklin. 
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The originals of the following letters, of which copies were 
communicated by Dr. Green, are in the possession of the 
Groton (Mass.) Public Library, and were there given by him 
about fifteen years ago. 

James Sullivan to his Brother. 

19th October, 1774. 

Dear Sir, — Being just delivered from the most melancholly 
scene I take Liberty to give you a small hint of our Trouble. The 
Evening before Last James and Nathaniel Scammon with one 
Hen Cumpston of this place went on Bord Doctor Aldens vessel 
and accused the master (one John Stackpole) and the owner with- 
out any probable foundation of carrying Boards to build Barracks, 
after some words were passed they the master and owner told these 
fellows that they had nothing to do with them but if any men of 
Character were to ask satisfaction they would give it. These fel- 
lows immediately sent post haste and from Gorhain (Especially), 
Buxton, Scarboro, Falmo and C. Elizabeth, more than five hun- 
dred men appeard here yesterday under Arms without head, guide, 
Leader or Reason. I heard they were Expected, took Hooper, Tm. 
Jordan and Selectmen of pepperelborough, went to Alden and his 
Captain, got under their hands in writing that they had carryd no 
Bords, went about three miles to meet the Body to stop them if 
possible, but these Rascals that had sent for them sent men on 
horse Back that overhauled and prevented us. They therefore 
arrived in the most Terrible manner Paraded. I immediately sent 
for Alden and Stacpole, and after much ill treatment (which would 
have been spared had it not been for those men who were the foun- 
dation of the Riot) wee have Joyfully got Rid of them. They are 
now Encampd against the King at Dustan [Buxton] and have 
increased to 900 or 1000. What the Event will be I know not, but 
let us have any Government rather than a mobb. They intended 
to have mobbed major Jordan, etc., but by smooth words it is pre- 
vented. You will Excuse my loose writing, as I have had but little 
Rest all Night, uneasy least I should not deliver the Doctor who 
was under Guard. I was in hopes we should have Escaped this 
Calamity. When the Time for Licencing retailers shall come I 
hope Characters will be Considered. I am sir your much wearied 
and Distress 4 Brother 

Ja. Sullivan. 

Post waiting 

[Indorsed] Biddeford Oc* io*? 1774 
James Sullivan Esqr. 
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Caleb Strong to David Sewall. 

Philadelphia, October 29th, 1701. 

Dear Sir, — I arrived at this Place last Saturday after a Journey 
as agreable as could be expected. I left my Friends at Northampton 
well, except my Mother who has been out of health the greater part 
of the Summer, but was somewhat better than she had been when 
I came from Northampton. The Members chosen from Massa- 
chusetts are all in Town. The Time hitherto has been chiefly em- 
ployed in attending to our own personal Accomodation. The City 
was so full of Strangers on Account of the Bank and the Meeting 
of Congress that it was difficult for several Days to get good Lodgings, 
but I hope we shall enter on the publick Business next Week with 
Resolution, and finish it with Despatch. For I assure you the 
shorter the Session the more agreable it will be to me. When I 
was at Boston last September I gave to Mr. Phillips, a young 
Gentleman where I lodged, a Letter to you enclosing a bank Note 
of 30 Dollars, being the money I collected of a man near Northamp- 
ton, or rather advanced for him on Account of a bastard Child 
born in your Neighbourhood. (I have forgot the Mothers Name.) 
I desired Mr. Phillips to hand the Letter to Mr. Theodore Lyman 
having neglected myself through forgetfulness to give it to him. 
If you have rec'd the Letter and the enclosed Bill be kind enough to 
advise me of it. Pray give my Respects to Mr. and the two Mrs. 
Lymans, and my Love to their Children, and be kind enough to 
present my Compliments to Mrs. Sewall. I hope you will find 
some leisure Time in which you and Mrs. Sewall can make us a 
Visit at Northampton. I am Sir with great Respect and Regard 
your most obedt and hble Servt 

Caleb Strong. 

[In Sewall's handwriting] 

Wrote in answer NovT 20*!* 1791 
[Addressed] The Honble David Sewall Esq. York. From C. Strong. To be left 
at Portsmouth New Hampshire. 

John Adams to David Sewall. 

Quincy, December 22d, 1802. 

Mv dear Friend, — When I resolved if I could to give peace to 
my Country, in opposition to the selfish and ambitious views of 
a few of the Federalists who never knew the Character and Temper 
of the American People, nor their true Interests, a Peter Porcupine 
and a John Ward Fenno under the direction of M c Donald the 
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British Commissioner and William Smith the Agent for British 
Creditors, began to squirt their Ink in my face. 1 A few little and a 
few great Federalists were left for their sins to reinforce this mis- 
erable group. The Scurrillity of the whole Combination encouraged 
and emboldened the Jacobins to redouble their efforts, which have 
gone on encreasing till the dirty business has been consummated 
by Thomas Paine. 2 The Spissitude of the black liquor, which is 
spread in such quantities by this Writer prevents it daubing, be- 
cause it cannot stick; and the whole has no more impression upon 
me than so much common water. 

I receive your Letter of December 14th with all the Sensibility 
of Friendship with which it was written. I recollect our juvenile 
studies and amusements with great pleasure, and have always 
lamented that the Circumstances of our affairs have kept us so far 
asunder. I never recollect a Hemmenway, a Sewall or a Locke 
without the most lively emotions of affection and the highest sense 
of Esteem, and fifty years more would make no alteration in this 
respect as I verily believe in your habitual Friend, 

John Adams. 

The Hon. David Sewall 

Judge of the District of Maine York 

John Quincy Adams to David Sewall. 

Washington City, 9 Deer. 1803. 

Sir, — A bill to repeal the bankrupt Law has pass'd the House 
of Representatives, and in the course of a very few days will prob- 
ably pass the Senate. The repeal will take effect from the passage 
of the bill. I have twice attempted without success to postpone 
the operation of the repeal untill the District Judges throughout 
the Union may have notice not to issue any more Commissions of 
Bankruptcy. 

1 Writings of John Adams, ix. 248. 

2 In the Jefferson mss., in the Library of Congress, is a letter from Paine to 
Jefferson, dated October 1, 1800. Conway prints the letter in bis Life of Thomas 
Paine, n. 284, but some sentences which were carefully struck out by Jefferson 
in the ms. were not deciphered or printed. They embody so characteristic an 
attack, and so entirely justify Adams' opinion of Paine, that they are now for 
the first time reproduced: " that you might keep our eyes on brother Adams, 
whose talent was to blunder and offend. His fractious, untractable disposition 
has justified this opinion of him. Like his Secretary Timothy [Pickering] he 
mistakes arrogance for greatness, and sullenness for wisdom. Were you in 
Europe, you would feel afflicted, as I do, for the degradation of the American 
character. The silent hypocrisy of Washington, (for I venture my opinion) 
gave the first stab to the fame of America, and the entire nothingness of Adams 
has deepened the wound." [W. C. F.] 

4 
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I have therefore thought it my duty to give you notice of this 
circumstance, as it is possible, applications for Commissions of 
Bankruptcy may be made to you after the repeal, but before you 
can be properly informed of it. This is the motive which induces 
me to take the liberty of writing you this letter. I am with great 
respect, Sir, your very humble and obedt. Servt. 

John Qotncy Adams. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by the President, 
and Messrs. W. R. Livermore, Hart, Thayer, Green, 
Stanwood, Norcross, and Bigelow. 



